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Listeners,  I'm  aware  that  I'm  probably  about  to  step  into  a  hornets'  nest. 
I  know  it's  dangerous  to  disturb  pet  ideas  or  disagree  with  fond  notions.  And 
that's  what  I'm  about  to  do.    For  most  people  have  a  fond  —  an  almost  sacred  , 
feeling  about  old-fa.shioned  cooking.    Most  people  will  tell  you  that  home  cooking 
can't  compare  with  that  of  yesterday,  that  grandmother  knew  cooking  secrets  that 
are  lost  today  —  knew  all  the  secrets,  in  fact. 

But  did  she?    Good  as  many  old-fashioned  meals  were,  did  cooking  of  those 
days  really  come  up  to  cooking  today,  when  it  is  done  by  scientific  rule  rather 
than  by  tradition  or  trial-and- error? 

"Of  course,  grandmother  didn't  know  about  food  values,  vitamins  and  so  on, 
you'll  say.     "But  she  was  tops  in  the  art  of  good  cooking.    No  pies  and  cakes 
today  like  grandmother's." 

Well,  maybe  so.    But  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  few  simple  illustrations 
to  the  contrary  —  a  few  examples  of  where  grandmother  was  wrong,  where  cooks 
today  have  improved  on  her  methods. 

When  grandmother  stirred  up  "molasses  gingerbread"  or  sour-milk  chocolate 
cake,  she  mixed  the  soda  with  the  molasses  or  the  sour  milk.     Look  in  any  old 
recipe-book  and  you'll  find  that  it  advises  adding  soda  this  way.    Modern  cooks 
know  better.     They  add  the  soda  to  the  flour  and  other  dry  ingredients  so  that 
the  soda  will  not  react  with  the  acid  and  thus  lose  its  leavening  power  before 
the  cake  is  even  in  the  oven. 

When  grandmother's  jelly  didn't  jell,  she  was  very  likely  to  blame  the 
grocer,   "He's  gone  and  sold  me  some  beet  c-gar  when  everyone  knows  you  have  to 
have  cane  sugar  for  jelly."    Eut  grandmother  was  wrong.     You  can  make  perfect 
jelly  of  beet  sugar,  provided  you  have  the  right  amounts  of  pectin  and  acid  in 
your  fruit  juice  and  use  the  right  amount  of  sugar. 

When  grandmother  made  a  cake,  she  alvrays  baked  what  she  called  a  "trier" 
first.     That  "trier"  was  her  way  of  telling  whether  her  cake  mixture  was  right. 
Good  cooks  today  don't  have  to  waste  batter  and  fuel  on  triers  because  they  have 
recipes  giving  exact  proportions;  they  use  level  measurements;  and  they  have 
thermometers  to  show  how  hot  the  oven  is.     Grandmother's  "rule  book"  was  full 
of  vague  measures  —  "butter  the  size  of  an  egg,"  "a  small  cup  of  this,"  "a  heap- 
ing tablespoon  of  that,"  "a  suspicion  of  something  else."    You  remember.  You 
probably  remember,  too,   stories  about  the  cook  who  was  never  able  to  make  a  good 
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cake  after  she  "broke  her  pet  china  cup.     On  the  whole,  Grandmother  wasn't  much 
on  measuring.     She  used  her  "judgment"  about  amounts  to  put  in.    After  many 
years'  experience,  her  judgment  "became  a  pretty  good  guide,  too.    But  while  she 
was  learning,  a  good  many  cakes  fell  and  other  dishes  were  failures. 

Speaking  of  cakes  falling,  grandmother  usually  laid  that  on  slamming  the 
oven  door,  or  jolts  and  jars  around  the  house.     Some  old-fashioned  cooks  made 
their  families  walk  on  tiptoe  while  the  cake  was  in  the  oven.     It  is  true  that 
moving  a  cake  or  giving  it  a  severe  jar  just  as  it  is  rising  may  let  out  some 
of  the  gas  bubbles  that  make  it  light.    But  most  fallen  cakes  are  the  result 
of  wrong  proportions — too  much  sugar,  fat,  or  liquid  perhaps;  or  too  slow  an 
oven. 

By  the  way,  of  course,  you  know  how  grandmother  tested  her  oven  —  by 
putting  her  elbow  in  or  by  seeing  how  long  it  took  paper  to  brown.     She  often 
became  a  pretty  good  judge  of  oven  temperature  after  years  of  experience.  But 
today's  cook  has  the  advantage  of  a  reliable  thermometer  over  "judgment." 

The  old-fashioned  meat  roaster  was  a  closely  covered  pan  and  grandmother 
usually  put  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  to  keep  the  meat  from  sticking  and 
scorching.    Also,  every  half  hour  or  so,   she  faithfully  basted  the  meat  with  a 
cup  of  hot  water  and  melted  fat. 

Today's  meat  cookery  investigations  have  showed  that  tnis  old  method  of 
roasting  was  really  steaming,  and  that  more  delicious  and  juicy  meat  comes  from 
cooking  on  a  rack  in  an  op en  pan,  with  no  water  added.     The  roast  is  placed 
fat-side-up  so  that,  as  the  fat  melts  and  runs  down,  it  bastes  the  meat. 

One  of  our  greatest  improvements  over  grandmother's  methods  is  in  the 
cooking  of  vegetables.     Vegetables,  except  potatoes,  were  not  too  popular  in 
the  old  days.    And  they  were  "cooked  to  death"  so  they  looked  unattractive  and 
often  tasted  worse  than  they  looked.     Today  cooks  know  the  advantage  of  very 
brief  cooking  to  save  fresh  color,  flavor,  and  texture. 

Then,  of  course,  you  know  grandmother  believed  that  bananas  and  tomatoes 
and  various  other  good  foods  were  dangerous  for  children  to  eat;  that  thunder 
soured  milk;  that  sulphur  and  molasses  cured  whatever  ailed  you  in  the  spring; 
and  that  cheese  at  the  end  of  the  meal  helped  digest  the  food-  already  eaten — 
all  notions  long  since  proved  false. 

But  there.    That's  enough  illustrations  of  where  grandmother  was  wrong. 
To  soothe  your  feelings,  one  day  soon  I  might  spend  my  time  talking  about 
where  grandmother  was  right. 
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